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Philippine  rice  stocks  on  July  1  show  extreme  scarcity  in  all  areas . 
The" f  ul£?nisw*>act  of  the  shortage  is  expected  in  August.     To  mitigate  dis- 
tress, the  maximum  possible  arrival's"  of  rice ,  wheat,  and  flour  will  "be  re- 
quired from  August  1  through  Uovember.    Philippine  authorities  calculate 
consumption  in  mid-July  through  Tovember  to  he  dependent  largely  on  im- 
ported rice  plus  small  early  crops  since  the  19^5-^  crop  rice  is  practically 
exhausted* 

■  - 

Reduction  in  the  British  weekly  milk  allowance  on  June  20  from  3  pints 
t  o  2-1 1 2  pints' for  nonorib'rity' 1  consumers  was -..announced,  by .  the  3  ri  t  i  sh  M  in- 
istry  of1  Food".'  At  the' same'  time  milk  supplier,  to  catering  .establishments 
were  reduced  from  9  t.o  7—1 1 2  pints  per  100  hot  beverages  served.    This  sea- 
sonal reduction  was  made  2  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.    Milk  supplies  are 
about  the  same  as  last  ye'ar  but  the  demobilization  of  servicemen  has  in- 
creased the  nonpriority  requirements  by  about  6  percent,  and  the  rising 
birthrate  has  caused  -sharply  ;-.inc  reused,  -priority  consumption. 

France '  concluded 'a  comm'erciai  agreement  with  Hungary  on  June  17 .  The 
agreement  .i  s,  for  1,  year.    France  agrees,  to  supply  Hungary  with  agricultural 
machinery; 'textiles  and  colonial  products. uo  to  a  total  value  of  150  million 
f rancs...  .  .( The  _Jrehch  franc;  is"  worth  a  little  over  1  cent  in  TJ.  S.  currency.) 
Hungary,  in  turn,  agrees  t.o. Jsuppl'v  France  with  specified  quantities  of 
poultry,-  eggs j  game;  and  canned  food.     htf^.  -  ••-i-T:'-. 


Arrivals  •  of  -Russian  •  g re, in ■  ■  in :" -Pi ill an.dy 'from  January.  I'  , June  23'  totaled 
102 , 275  shprt  tons/, rof  • which,  j'3. , S2S1' 'tons'- were  rye  and  2S,Lll+7  tons,  wheat . 
Included  iii.'the^  'J^oires'  are'  'j.un#?'^r^'i-sial's  of  33.300  tons  of  rye  and 
13,036  tons  'of1  ftheatw  .'^Officials  state /that  deliveries  from  Russia  are  ar- 
riving steadily .'  ' " " ' '  ';'" ' . 5 ;  ..i  :-<?'; 

'\  [  \  ■  -;,-,;;tv.  ;.'.':v:Jf1-, 

Argentina  and  Poru  signed  a  commercial  agreement  which  calls  for  the 
sale  of  130,000  tons  of  wheat  by  Argentina,  deliverable  within  a  year  from 
June  1,  l°ko;  and  the  sale  by  Peru  in  the  same  period  of  unspecified  quan- 
tities  of  coal,  petroleum,  rubber,  lead,  and  antimony. 
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WORLD- CITRUS  CROP  SMALLER 

World,  citrus  production  in  19^5 -^6  of  323  million  "boxes  is  just  slightly 
above  the  321  million  boxes  in  ±S)hk-h5,  and  21  percent  larger  than  the  pre- 
war (1935-1939)  average  of  266  million  boxes.    Of  the  I9U5-U6  production, 
230.2  million  boxes ,  or  71  percent  are  oranges  and  tangerines;  66.2  million 
boxes,  or  21  percent,  grapefruit;  and  the  remainder,  26.2  million  boxes,  or 

8  percent,  are  lemons. 

This  second  estimate  of  world  citrus  production  for  19^5-^6  is  12 
million  boxes  smaller  than  the-,  first  estimate,  published  in  the  February  11, 
19^6,  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets.     The  current  estimate  of  orange 
production  is  13  million  boxes  smaller  than  the  one  published  in  February, 
as  crops  in  the  United  States,  Spain,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa  were  all  re- 
duced by  unfavorable  weather  during  the  winter  and  spring  months .    The  current 
production  estimate  for  grapefruit  and  lemons  is  practically  unchanged  from 
the  earlier  estimate. 

Oranges ;    Production  of  oranges  is  about  5  percent  smaller  than  the 
annual  output  of  about  2Ul  million  boxes  in  the  two  preceding  seasons,  but 
10  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average  of  207  million.  For 
Worth  and  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  production  is  now  estimated 
at  llU  million  boxes,  a  decrease  of  7  percent  from  last  season's  crop  of 
122  million,  but  5^  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  (1935-1939)  average  of 
7^  million  boxes.  ..." 

Production  in  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at  10h  million  boxes, 

9  million  less  than  in  19*41-^5.    The  production  includes  h'J  million  of  early 
and  midseason  varieties,  about  the  same  as  last  season,  and  53  million 
Valencias,  9  million  less  than  last  year^  and  about  the  same  volume  of  tan- 
gerines as  in  19^-^5.    Production  in  South  America  estimated  at  33  million 
boxes  is  8  percent  below  the  19kh-h^  production  of  36  million  boxes.  Because 
of  disease  and  neglect,  production  has  been  declining  in  this  area  in' recent 
years .  :   

In  Africa,  output  .is  now  estimated  at  l6  million  boxe3,  a  drop  of  3 
million  from  an  earlier  estimate,  and  6  percent  below  last  year's  crop  of 
17  million.    Production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of  h.3  million  boxes 
is  only  65  percent  of  normal,  because  of  drought.  '  Egypt's  orop  "of  6.7  mil- 
lion boxes  is  a  million  less  than  previously  estimated.     This  decrease  was 
due  largely  to  hot  winds  during  April  and  May,  which  caused'  a  heavy  drop  of 
both  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  to  lack  of  spraying  materials.' 

Owing  to  frost  damage,  output  in  Spain    is  placed  at  16  million  boxeo, 
a  reduction  of  5  million  from  19^-^5,  and  8  million  below  the  1935-1939  "  ' 
average;    European  production,  now  estimated  at  26  million  boxes , is ' 19  per- 
cent less  than  the  19I1.I4.-U5  crop  of  32  million  and  32  percent  below  the  1935- 
1939  average  of  38  million.  ■  -.  ' 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in  specified  countries, 

averages  1930-1934  and  1935-1939,  annual  1942-1945 

 Oranges,  including  tangerines  

Continent         :  Average  :  :              :  : 

and             :  1930  •  :    1935-  :    1942    :    1943    :  1944      :    1945  a/ 

 country  ;    193 it-    :    1939    :  _j  :  :  

:  1,000  :     1,000  :    1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000    :  1,000 

:  boxes  :    boxes  :    boxes  :    boxes  :  boxes     :  boxes 

North  America,               :  :              :              :              :  : 

Central  America,           :  :              :              :               :  : 

and  Wes  t  Indies             :  :               :              :  '             :  : 

United  States   :  53,548:    67,034:    89,349:  106,651:  113,210:  104,110 

Mexico   :  3,486:      4,76l:     6,909:     6,934:  7,344:  7,558 

Costa  Rica    (7):         (6):       (34):  •     (33):  (30):  (30) 

Jamaica   ,  ..:  (500):      (595):      (525):         500:  4j5:  525 

Trinidad  :  '°      15:  -  „;  17:        (20):        (20):  (20):  (20) 

Cuba   :  710:      1,050:      1,000:      1,250:  •        625:  1,000 

Dominican  Republic  . . :  (500):      (500):         549:         492:  500 :  (500) 

Total   :  58,766:    73,9637"  98, 386: Tl5,880 :  gg^ggj  Tl3,743 

South  America                :  :              :              :              :  : 

Brazil    .  :  28,484:    38,779:    35,465:    26,000:  22,150:  (20,000) 

Argentina   :  (4,705):  (9,212):    17,996:    11,240:  11,136:  (10,000) 

Dutch  Guiana  ....  :  21  :b/       20:           15:           35:  52:  (U0) 

Ecuador  :  415:         58O:      (500):      (500):  (500):  (500) 

Paraguay   900:          460:      (400):      (400) :  (400):  (400) 

Uruguay  ......:  1,415:  (1,300):  (1,300):  (1,300):  (1,300):  (1,300) 

Chile   :      (100):  (25,0);         400:  500;  600:  (600) 

Total   ;  36,040:    50~60I :  ~  56 , 076 :    39,975:  3^A3o:  "'  32,840 

Africa                           :  :               :              :              :  : 

"Algeria   .....:  2,063:      3,198:  (3,500):  (3,500):  (3,500):  (2,100) 

Egypt   :  (3,77D:      6,455:      6,478:      7,252:  6,915:  6,742 

Morocco   :  (700):  (1,203):      1,845:      1,464:  1,766:  2,l49 

South  Africa   :  2,280:    .4,000:      6,079:      6,860:  4,827:  4,292 

Northern  Rhodesia  ...:  5:           11:        (12):        (12):  (13):  (13) 

Southern  Rhodesia  .. .:  17O:          193:      (200):      (200):  (200):  (200) 

Tunisia   :           85:  323':  (300):  (250):  239:  362 

Total   :  MI^iriOg3:,,_lgTMTn'    19,538:  17,^60:  ""15,858, 

Europe           ....-:  :               :               :               :  : 

'  Spain  :  34,697:    24,46l:    15,747:    15,275:  21,259:  16,000 

Italy   :  14,304:    11,701:    11,495:    11,621:  8,4f2:  8,346 

France  :  39:           37:'           24:        (20):  (20):  (20) 

Greece   :  1,005:      1,463:  (1,500):  (1,500):  (1,500):  1,320 

Aegean  Islands   .:  31:           43:      '(40):      (40)  :  (40):  (40) 

Malta   :  8:            9:         (9):         (9):  (9):  (9) 

Cyprus    191 :         5H:         300:      (300):  (300):  (300) 

Total   . :  50,275:    38,225:    29,H5:  .  g_8,7^:___31^60^i_26,035__ 

As ia                               :  :               :               :               :  : 

"Sin'....  :  1,844:         483:      (450):      (450):  (450):  (450) 

Japan   ....:  12,926:    15,895: (20,740) :(23,530) :  (23,360):  (29,590) 

Palestine   ..:  (4,4©5):  (8,652):  '5,000:      8,400:  6,000:  8,000 

Philippine  Islands  ..:  139:      .136:      (110):      (100):  (90):  (90) 

Lebanon   :  c/      :      c/      :       c/    :       0/    :  827:  1,260 

Syria   ;d/     853:d/  l,093:d/  i,l68;d/  1,095:  62:  U_ 

Total   :  20,167:    26,259:    27,468:    33,575:  30,789:  39,401 
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CITRUS  FRUITS:    Production  in  specified  countries , 
averages  1930-1934  and  1935-1939,  annual  1942-1945,  continued 

 Oranges,  including  tangerines  

.  Continent  Average  :  :  : 

and  :    1930-  :    1935-  :    1942    •;    1943    :    1944      :    1945  a/ 

 country  ;     1934    :     1939    :   :  1  :  

;  1,000    J     1,000  :     1,000  :     1,000  :     1,000     :  1,000 
:  boxes     1     boxes  :    boxes  :     boxes  :    boxes     :  boxes 
Oceania,  .  :  :  i  :  ;  : 

Australia  . .  :      2,593:.      2,683:      2,100:      2,666:        2,752:  .2,333 

New  Zealand  '  ;  11 ::  '         23:  20 ;'  9 j  "          14:  .  _20 

Total  '  ;',     2,604:      2,706:      2,120:      2,675:        2,76^:.  2,353" 


Grand  total  :  176,926:- 207,137:  231,579:  240,408:    240,957:  230,230 


  -  -  ' .  Grapefruit  

North  America,               :               :  :  :  :  : 

Central  America,           :               :  :  :  :  .  : 

and  West  Indies             :               :  :  :  :  .:. 

United  States  .,,.-.■..:■  ".16,979:  31,787:  50,481:  56,090:      52,180}  63,350 

Puerto  Rico   :         595:  448:  (500):  (500):        (500):  (500) 

Cuba   :  .      485:  375:  300:  350:           325:  212 

Jamaica   :         189:  213:  (.225):  250:        (275):  250 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .:  19:  63:  152:         123:  l60:  (160) 

Total   :    18,267:  "32,886:  51,658:  57,313:      53,440;  "55,472 

South  America                :               :  :  :  :  : 

Argentina   :b/       28:b/       49:  196;  182;    112:  (100) 

Africa                           :               :  •  :  :  : 

South  Africa  :  (227):  (431):  858:  968:  §&U  (900) 

Asia                              :              :  :  :  •                ;  " 

"Palestine   :      (285):  (445):  300:         800:  692;  776 


Grand  total   :    18,807:    33,811:    53,012:    59,263:      54,925:  66,248 


 Lemons  

North  America                :  :              :  :  :  : 

United  States   :  8,078:      9,552;  14,880:  11,050:      12,550:  13,400 

South  America                :  :               :  '  :  :  : 

Argentina   :  (125):      (371):  1,729:  1,075:          993:  (900) 

Brazil   :  (430):      1,612:  (1,800):  (1,800):    (1,500):  (1,500) 

Chile   :  (100):      (250):  417 ;         417:  62^:  700 

Total   ;  655:      2,233:  3,946:  3^292:        3,123:  3,100 

Africa                            :  :               :  :  :  : 

Algeria   :  111:          102:  (100):  (100):        (100):  (100) 

Egypt   :  75:           83:  134;  100:        (140):  (150) 

South  Africa   :  (80):      (142):  215:  242:           170:  152 

Tunisia   ;  20:  35:  (40):        (40):   44 :_  174 

Total   :  286;""      362:  "     489:  482;"         454;  ' "f[& 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:    Production  in. specified  countries, 
averages  1930-193^  and  1935-1939,  annual  1942-1945,.  continued 

 Lemons   V  "   

Continent            ;        Average                      •                     ~~~  " 
and               •    1930    :  1935-    :  .  19^2    :    d.943    :   %9hk      :  '  19^5  a/ 
 country 

•     1,000  :  1,000.    :     1,000  :     1,000  i     1,000    1  1,000 

:    "boxes  :  boxes.    •    "boxes  ;    boxes  :  .  boxes     :  "boxes 
Eiirope                          :              :             ':""'           :              :  : 

Italy   :    13,843:      9,637:      9,204:   ,  8,092:       6,483:  "'.6,324 

Spain   :      1,651:      1,444:      1,100:  (1,100):     (l,-l60):'  1,000 

France  :          .  7:  ■      ■-  ■  6f      "  (6) :    .      (6) :           (6) :  (6) 

Cyprus   :          35:          53:  '        32:          58:         (to):  (40) 

Aegean  Islands   :            4:            9:      (10)  :        (10):          (10):  '  (10) 

Greece   :         231:         367:     (375)-:      (375):.       (375):  (375) 

Total   ;    15,771:    11,516:    10,727:      9,641:       6,014:  7,755 

Asia  :  :  :  ••:'""' 

Lebanon                          :        cj    :        c/    :      c/     .:        c/  •:           336:  725 

Syria                            :d/      390:d/     464:d/  T350)  :d/  (350) :              '8:  9 

Palestine                       :        (15) :  88:        (60>:        (60) :           312:  322 

Total                       :         405:         552.:         410:      -    410-:           656:  1,056" 

Oceania  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Australia                     :         328:         308:         290:         364:          395:  250 

New  Zealand   : :  57j  65:        (50) :        (50) :          (50) :  (50) 

Total   1          385:          373;         3W:         414  ;■ .         ~4"4~57  300 


Grand  total  •    25,580:    24,588:    30,792:    25,289:      25,242:  26,187 


Compiled  from  official  sources.    Figures  in  parentheses  are  estimates  of  the. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Production  estimates  relate  to 

the  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.    Harvesting  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 

begins  about  November  and  in  Southern  Hemisphere  about  February  of  the  following 

year.    Production  in  foreign  countries  converted  to  boxes  of  the  following  weights: 

Oranges,  70  pounds;  grapefruit  and  limes,  80  pounds;  lemons,  76  pounds. 

a/  Preliminary,    b/    Less  than  5  years,     c/    Not  reported  separately  before 

1944.     d/    Included  Lebanon. 

Production  in  Asia  of  39  million  boxes,  compares  with  31  million  in 
1944-45  and  26  million  for  the  1935-1939  average.  " 

Australian  production  is  estimated  at  2.3  million  boxes,  compared' with 
2.8  million  in  1944-45  and  the  5-year  (1935-1939)  average  of  2.7  million".   L 

Grapefruit:    World  grapefruit  production,  estimated  at  66  million  boxes,    _    .  , 
is  20  percent- more  than  the  55  million  in  1944-45,  and  about  twice  as  large  as    .  .  .  J 
the  1935-1939  average  of  34  million.     Of  this  total,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 63  million  boxes,  about  95  percent  of  the  world  output,  and  about  .  .  I 
11  million  more  than  last  year.  .  ,  I 
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"Lemons:    World  lemon  production  of  26  million  boxes  is  about  1  million 
more  than  last  season,  and  1.6  million  above  the  1935-1939  average  of  2k. 6 
million.    The  United. States  produced  13 .k  million  boxes,  about  half  of  the 
world  total,  and  nearly  a  million  boxes  above  last  year's  crop. 

European  production  is  estimated  at  7.8  million  boxes,  compared  with 
8  million  last  season  and  the  5 -year  (1935-1939)  average  of  11.5  million. 
Asia's  output  of  about  1  million  boxes  is  6l  percent  above  the  previous 
season. 

This  is.  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
prospects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics .    For  this  report  the  Committee  in- 
cluded Joseph  A.  Becker,  chairman,  Gustave  Burmeister,  C.  M.  Purves,  Ruth 
G.  Tucker,  Oscar  K.  Moore,  and  Lois  B.  Bacon. 


COMMODITY.  DEVELOPMENTS! 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

NEAR -AVERAGE  GRAIN  "  \     '         '     ■  ■  • 

YIELDS  SEEN  IN  HUNGARY  " 

General  rains  received  throughout  Hungary  in  late  May  relieved  drought 
conditions  and  improved  grain  prospects  materially,  according  to  recent 
reports.     On  the  basis  of  the  latest  information  available,  near-average 
yields  are  expected    if  conditions  continue  favorable  for  the  remainder  of 
the  growing  season. 

Present  prospects  contrast  with  the  outlook  in  mid-May  when  unfavorable 
conditions  made  poor  yields  appear  likely.    Drought  conditions  during  the 
spring  months  had  caused  serious  deterioration  to  all  grain  crops.  The 
drought,  one  of  the  most  serious  ever  experienced  in  the  country,  was  par- 
tially broken  in  early  May  when  good  rains  were  received  in  some  regions. 
Over  much  of  the  country,  however,  moisture  conditions  continued  somewhat 
below  average  until  the  general  rains  later  in  the  month.  -The  drought  was 
especially  severe  in  Transdanubia  and  regions  east  of  the  Tisza  River. 

As  a  result  of  unfavorable  conditions,  late-sown  fall  grains  showed  such 
poor,  stands  that "a  large  part,  especially  of  rye,  had  to  be  turned  under. 
Development  of  early  fall  seedings  and  spring -wheat  and  barley  acreage  had 
also  been  retarded  by  the  drought  and  below-average  temperatures,  but  great 
improvement  was  reported  following  the  general  rains. 
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The  wheat  acreage  for ;  the  1946  crop,  as  placed  at  about  2.7  million 
acres  "by  unofficial  sources,  indicates  a  somewhat  larger  acreage  than  a 
year  ago .  though  still :  considerably  "below  average .  , 

Planting  of  corn  was  still  in  progress  in  late  May.    Early  plantings  had 
made  good  growth,  hut  later  plantings  looked  less,  favorable. 

ARGENTINA  REVISES  •  . 

FEED -GRAIN  ESTIMATES 

'     ^    ,        '      ^      ;  ■ 

The  third  official  estimate  of  the  1945  production  of  small  feed  grains 
in  Argentina  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  second  estimate  for  oats 
and  barley,  but  indicates  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  rye  estimate. 

The  latest  estimate  places  the  rye  crop  at  11,535,000  bushels,  or  about 
17  percent  less  than  the  former  estimate  of  13,385,000  bushels..    At  the  new 
figure,  rye  production  would  still  be  considerably  above  the  1944  crop  of 
7,456,000  bushels  and  the  1935-1939  average  of  9,771,000  bushels.  '  The  re- 
vised figures  for  oats  and. barley  are  5^,908,000  and  38,397,000  bushels, 
respectively.    Exports  of  these  grains  from  January  through  June  of  the  cur- 
rent season  were  in  million  bushels :    Rye  4,  barley  18,  and  oats  12. 

ARGENTINA  DISCONTINUES 
RICE  -EXPORT  PERMITS 

No  further  permits  to  export  rice  will  be  issued  in  Argentina,  according 
to  an  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce.     The  measure  it 
taken  to  ensure  adequate  domestic  supply  and  to  support  compliance  with  do- 
mestic ceiling  prices. 

CRIIE  PUTS  EMBARGO 

ON  RICE  EXPORTS  .,. 

In  Chile,  a  recent  decree  temporarily  prohibits  the  exportation  of  rice. 
The  purpose  of  the  enactment,  also  listing  several  other  commodities  not  to 
be  exported,  is  to  permit  an  inventory  of  foodstuff s  that  are  available  before 
further  exportation  is ; granted. 

•     '    '  '-     ■FATS  AND  OILS 

CUBA'S  FATS,  OILS'      {p  ■■■■ \  .  :  -vv   *  ...  .VvC: 

STOCKS  STILL  LOW  "i"^  -<  .  / 

Cuban  arrivals  of  most  fats  and  oils  during  May  continued  insufficient 
to  meet  current  consumption  requirements:,  although  soybean,  oil,  and  tallow 
imports  were'  the  largest  for  any  month  this  year.    Stocks  were  extremely 
low  with  the  exception  of  linseed  oil.    Retail  prices  of  lard  and  vegetable 
oils  continued  their  advance  during  May,  and  purchasers  paid , as  high  as  40 
to  50  cents  a  pound  for  lard.  .-        .    !■  •,•■•, 
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Net-lard  imports  during  May  met  the  average  monthly  allocation  of  5 
million  pounds .  <  Lard  normally  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  Cuban 
consumption  of  fats  and  oils.    Although  other  edible  fats  and  oils  were 
still  considerably  behind  allocations,  the  resumption  of  sea-train-and  car- 
ferry  services  placed  imports  on  a  more  regular  basis.    May  arrivals  of 
soap  fats,,  including  talloW,  greases,  coconut,  palm  oils,  and  finished 
soap,  totaled  nearly  4.2  •milli on  pounds,  three  times  April  receipts,  and 
more  than  half  the  amount  brought  in  during  January  through  May.    Tallow  im- 
ports during  the  month  were  2.4  million  pounds,  of  which  1.4  million  pounds 
arrived -from  Argentina -and -the  remainder  from  the- United  States. 

Some  increase  in  domestic  production  of  fats  and  oils  is  expected  this 
year.     The  area  planted,  to  peanuts  during  April  and  May,  the  first  crop,  is 
approximately  18  percent  above  the  118, 400  acres,    sown  a  year  ago.  Should 
favorable -growing  conditions  continue,  a  larger  peanut  crop  would  be  ex- 
pected with  peanut-oil  production  probably  exceeding  the  10  million  pounds 
produced  in  1945.    Likewise,  the  domestic  output  of  butter,  lard',  and  tallow 
may  show  an  increase-,-  owing -to -the"  larger  milk  output  and;  greater  "livestock 
slaughter.     Cuban  production  of  fats  and  oils  ordinarily  supplies  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

ARGENTINE  LARD  OUTPUT       ~"  '-  :    '  :  -™ '  ' 
SHOWS  SHARP  DECLINE 

Argentine  lard  output  continued  its  downward  trend  during  April  and  May, 
reflecting  the  unfavorable  corn-hog. price  ratio , because  of  the  strong  export 
demand  for  cereals.    Lard  production  for  1946  may  not,  exceed  55  million 
pounds,-  or  about  haif  - the  1945  -volume .  -'-—"r  --' ~ ~~ - 

April  exports  of  lard,  which "went,  mainly  to, Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mexico,  and  other  Latin  American-  countries  ,-  amounted  to  "•only  1.  6  million 
pounds,  the  smallest' for  any  month  this  year.    Exports  during  the.  first  4 
months  of  1946  totaled  L8  million  pounds ,.  compared  with  34  million  pounds 
shipped  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago." ' 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PEANUT  CROP 
SMALLER  THAN  AVERAGE 

Peanut  production  in  the  Union ' of.  South  Africa  for  1945-46  is  estimated 
at  9,650  short  tons,  an  increase  of  99  percent  over  the  unusually  small 
output  of  1944-45,  but  a  decrease  of '9  percent  from' the ' 5 -year '{ 19 39-40 
through  1943-44)  average.    Of [ the  total ' crop  approximately  82  percent  was 
produced  in  the  Springbok  Flats,'  Transvaal^  and  15 'percent  in  Natal. 

About  97  percent  of  all  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  Union  are  handled  by  a 
cooperative  organization.    The  manager  of  the  shelling  plant,  located  at 
Nylstroom,  is  endeavoring  to  secure  modern .sorting i  shelling,  and  crushing 
machinery,  possibly  from  the  United  States,  ! 


The  Government -maximum  prices  of  peanuts  to ^producers  for  the  1945-46 
season  are  35 -shillings  per.100  pounds  <$l4tr^  in  the 

shell  and  55  shillings  ($220  per' short  ton)  for  shelled  peanuts,  bags  included 
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Imports  of  peanuts  during  the  past  10  years  averaged  approximately  38,000 
tons,  originating  largely  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Tanganyika,  Belgian  Congo, 
India,  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies .  . 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA :  :  Peanut  production,  and  imports', 
  ,1943-^6  -with  comparisons   •  ■  


Year 


Production 


Imports  a/ 


Average 

1938-39  to  1942-43 

1943-  44   .... 

1944-  45   

1945-  46   


Short  tons 

10,760 
14,400 
4,850 
9,650 


Short  tons 

37,982 
81,001 
4 0,325 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/    Calendar  year  in  which  crop  was  harvested. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 


WEEKLY  COTTON  PRICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  of  certain  foreign  growths 
 and  qualities  in  specific  markets 


:Price  in 

^Equivalent 

:  Date 

:    Unit  of 

:  Unit  of 

: foreign 

:U.  S. cents 

:  19*1-6 

;  weight 

: currency 

:  currency 

:per  pound 

iKantar 

:  6-27 

99.05  lbs. 

: Tallari 

31.50 

:  26.30 

:  6-2J 

.99.05  lbs. 

: Tallari 

Not 

;quoted 

:  6-27 

:  99.05  lbs. 

: Tallari 

:  36.00 

:  30.06 

Candy 

:  6-27 

784  lbs. 

:  Rupee 

454.OO 

:  17.48 

:.  6-27; 

784  lbs. 

:Rupee 

850.OO 

:  32.72 

Metric  ton 

:  6-29. 

.  2204.6  lbs.  • 

:Peso  -; 

.  2050.00 

j     27 .69 

Sp .  quintal 

:  6-29: 

101 .4  lbs. 

:Sal     •  • 

1 50 .00 

22  .76 

Arroba 

•  6-28  i 

33.07  lbs. 

'Cruzeiro: 

115.00 

I8.65 

•  6-28: 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro: 

115.00 

18.65 

Arroba  •: 

•  6-28: 

33.07  lbs.  : 

Cruzeiro: 

160. 50" 

26.04 

Sp. quintal  : 

•  6-28 i 

101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso  : 

106.25: 

21.55 

Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandria   , . 
Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

Giza  7,  F.G.F  , 

Karnak,  F.G.F  

Bombay 

Jarila_,  fine   , 

Kampala,  East  African 

Buenos  Aires 
Type  B    

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  5  .....«, 
Recife 

Mata,  Type  5   , 

Sertao,  Type  5   , 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 
Torre on 

Middling,  15/16"   


Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad. 
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INDIA'S  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DOUBLE  WARTIME  VOLUME 

Exports  of  cotton  from  India  during  the  9  months  ended  April  30,  19^6, 
totaled  510,000' bales  (in  terms  of  U78  pounds  net),  compared  with  317,000 
bales  for  all  of  I9I+U-I+5,  and  277,000  in  19^3-^.'    Exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  this  9-month  period  were  equal  to  those  for  a  similar  period 
in  I9UU-U5,  while  those  to  the  United  States,  China,  and  the  European  Con- 
tinent showed  a  sharp  increase. 

BRITISH  INDIA:    Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  and  total  imports, 
average  193^-38,  annual  19^1-19^5 

  (Bales  of  k'Jo  pounds  net)  

:  Year  beginning  August  I 
Countries  :  Average  ■  ; 

of  destination  : 193^-1938:     191+3  .  19^ 


iqkk-k?  \  19^5-46 


:  1,000 

:  bales 

Japan  :  1,371.9 

China  :  -166.0 

United  Kingdom  .......     :  376.5 

Germany    I63.U 

France   :  12U .  6 

Belgium  :  173-2 

Italy  :  133-2 

Netherlands  :  38.2 

Poland  :  29.5 


Czechoslovakia  :  a/  23, 


Greece 
Spain 

United  States  : 

French  Indochina   : 

Australia  :  c/ 

Korea  : 

Ceylon  .   .   . : 

Other  countries     .   ...   .   .   . : 

Total  exports   :  2,7"+5.9" 


7-7 
2U.5 

5^-9 
17-1 

7.6 
10.3 

3.7 
36.9 


Total  importa   :  K\?.Q 


1.000 
bales 

0 
0 

179.8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

b/ 

6.1k 

2k.2 

0 

3.3 

8.1+ 


277.1 

"^3979' 


:  1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  bales 

bale  s 

bales 

:          0  ' 

0 

:  0 

:         0  : 

0  : 

a/  66.6 

:  173.9 

103.3 

•  103.3 

:  0 

:          0  • 

0 

:         0  : 

0  : 

y 

:         0  : 

0  : 

a/  18.8 

:         0  : 

-  0  ■ 

"  b/ 

:         0  : 

0  : 

a/. 15. 3 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

:          0  : 

:  V 

:  W 

b/ 

:       36.  k 

:  37TU 

:  1+6.3 

:  177.5 

:  0 

W 

:  b/ 

:  15.3 

:  12.1 

:       17. 8 

:  0 

:  >/ 

:  b/ 

:  3.7 

:  2.1 

:      "  .6 

:  36.8 

6.0 

73.6 

:  317.1 

:  170.0 

•  509.9 

:  397.2 

:  '255.8 

21+1.9 

British  India  and  from  current  consular  reports  . 
a/  December-April  figures.     August -November  figures,  if  any,  are 
in  "other  countries",     b/  If  any,  included  in  "other  countries'*, 
year  average,     d/  Two-year  average. 


.tion  of 

included 
c/  Three - 


Exports  of  cotton  during  the  year  ended  August  31,  19^6,  are  limited  by 
a  decree  of  April  12,  I9I+6,  to  669,000  bales  (300,000  Indian  bales),  1+57,000 
of  which  were  exported  before  the  end  of  April,  with  applications  for  export 
licenses  received  prior  to  May  11  sufficient  to  cover  the  remainder,  of  the 
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quota.     The  same  decree  prohibited  the  export  of  any  cotton  of  13/16  inch 
and  longer  unless  such  cotton  was  sold  prior  to  April  12.     Import  control 
regulations  were  relaxed  on  that  date  to  the  extent  that  any  foreign  growths 
of  7/8  inch  staple  or  longer  may  "be  imported  under  license  provided  it  is 
sold  to  a  mill  and  paid  for  in  sterling  currency.    Also,  ceiling  price  con- 
trols were  tightened  at  this  time  "by  the  establishment  of  certain  "on"  and 
"off"  allowances  to  he  applied  to  the  existing  maximum  prices  for  the  various 
descriptions . 

Cotton  stocks  rose  during  the  early  war  years  until  1944  when  those  on 
hand  July  31  in  all  locations  in  India  were  estimated  by  private  sources  at 
4,675, 000  bales  (of  I+78  pounds).    Mill  consumption  of  4.112,000  bales  together 
with  home  consumption,  estimated  at  375,000  bales,  was  reported  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  1944-45  crop  of  3,863,000  bales  (official  estimate  is  2,965,000 
bales)  by  about  625,000  bales.    After  allowing  for  a  net  importation  of 
80,000  bales  and  destruction  of  .approximately  30,000  bales,  it  appears  that 
stocks  were  reduced  to  4,100, 000.  bales  by  July  31,  1945... 

Comparable  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  the  1945-46  season,  but  in  - 
complete,  data  indicate  that  a  similar  situation  existed  this  year,     -^he  latest 
off icial.  production  and  acreage  estimates,  2,880,000  bales  (of  478  pounds) 
from  14,480,000  acres,  are.  about  3  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively,  less 
than  the  revised  estimates  of  2,964,000  bales  and  14,839,000  acres  for 
1944-45.'    Mill  consumption'  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season 
totaled  about  30,000  bales  less  than  for  a  similar  period .a  year  ageo,  but  at 
the  present  rate  it  will  exceed  the  production  estimate  by  675,000  bales. 
Export  and  import  data  for  the  9  months  August-April  1945-46  indicate  a 
probable  net-export  total  for  194.5-46  of  250,000  to  275,000  bales.    A  sum- 
mary of  the  above  figures  points  to  a  further  reduction  of  stocks  by  nearly 
1  million  bales  at  the  end  of  the  present  qeason.    A  large  part  of  the 
stocks  on  hand  consists  of  accumulated  quantities  of  the  least  desirable 
grades  and  staples  from  previous  crops. 

The  1946-47  crop  is  not  expected  to  exceed  that  in  1945-46  and  may  re- 
sult in  a  further  sharp  reduction  in  stocks  unless  larger  imports  are  per- 
mitted or  exports  are  further  restricted.    Present  exchange  regulations  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  cotton  from  non-Empure  countries  unless  sterling  cur- 
rency' is  accepted  in  payment.     Imports  of  cotton  during  and  since  the  war 
year.3-  have  been  derived  almost  entirely  from  British  East  Africa,  Egypt,  and 
the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan.. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

DUTCH  CATTLE  NUMBERS 
UP;  MILK  OUTPUT  LAGS 

Milk  production  in  the  Netherlands  has  fallen  below  earlier  expectations, 
notwithstanding  a  5-percent  increase  in  cow  numbers  in  mid -1946  over  a  year 
earlier.     Spring  production  was  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  bolow- 
normal  rainfall  in  April  and  early  May.     Good  rains  since  have  helped  pastures, 
but  improvement  is  slow  owing  to  short  supplies  of  fertilizer.    Milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  for  1946  is  now  placed  at  6,195  pounds    compared  with  earlier  es 
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mates  of  6,834  pounds.    This  is  well  below  the  prewar  (1934-1938)  average 
output  of  7,658  pounds.    Cows  were  in  thin  condition  when  turned  to  pasture 
in  mid-April  owing  to  lack  of  concentrate  feeds  in  the  winter-feeding  period 
when  the  amount  of  feed  purchased  per  cow  was  only  300  pounds,  compared  with 
880  pounds  in  prewar  years . 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  stood  at  1,181,000  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1946.     Increase  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  expected  to  bring  the 
total  for  1946  to  1,240,000  head,  compared  with  1,460,000  head  in  1934-1938. 
The  smaller  herds  and       the  lower  yields  per  cow  are  resulting  in  milk  pro- 
duction of  only  about  70  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 


NETHERLANDS:  Estimated  production  of  milk  and  manufactured 
 dairy  products,  1946  with  comparisons  


:  Average 

1946  a/ 

Commodity 

:  1934- 
:  1938 

1st 
:  quarter 

2nd 
:  quarter 

:  3rd 
:  quarter 

•  4th 

:  quarter 

:  1946 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

.  Million: 
pounds 

-  Million 
pounds 

Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
:  'pounds 

Milk   

10,891 
:  •  215 
) 

)  266 

)  : 
56  : 
305  : 

•  1,118 
11 

5 

:'         1  • 
c/: 
0  : 

!  2,587 

39. 

36  • 

8  • 
19  : 
d/  : 

:  2,468 
41 

39 

16  • 
14  : 
d/  : 

:  1,571 
:  24 

17  : 

6  : 
0/  : 

5/  : 

r  7,743 
114 

97 
31 
33 
& 

Cheese, 

factory. . . 
Cheese,  farm 
Dried  milk. : 
Canned  milk: 

a/    Quarterly  figures  compiled  from  weekly  estimates  of  production. 
b_/    First  quarter  figures  based  on  actual  production    c/    Less  than  500,000. 
d/    No  condensing  to  mid- June,  outlook  uncertain. 


No  dairy  products  were  exported  to  mid- June,  but  plans  call  for  the 
export  of  about  15  million  pounds  of  cheese,  starting  in  June  or  July.  Cheese 
is  the  only  product  for  which  production  is  favorable.    Stocks  of  cheese 
exceeded  4.5  million  pounds,  but  milk  is  now  being  diverted  to  drying.  Prior 
to  mid- June  dried-milk  output  was  low,  and  during  the  summer  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  winter-milk  requirements.    Coal  supplies  for  drying 
are  only  slowly  available. 

The  outlook  for  other  dairy  products  is  uncertain  on  account  of  the  coal 
and  fat  situation.    There  was  no  condensing  to  mid-June.    Coal  supplies  for 
all  plants  are  strictly  rationed,  but  supplies  are  being  received  sufficient 
to  process  milk  into  butter  and  cheese.    While  a  few  small  plants  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  war,  adequate  factory  capacity  exists  to  process  all  milk 
received.    Some  machinery,  however,  is  old  and  needs  replacing,  and  a  short- 
age of  milk  cans  still  exists.  ■ 
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ITALIAN  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

STARTS  SLOW  REVIVAL  . 

The  Italian  Wool  Textile  Industry ,  centered  largely  in  the  Biella  region 
of  northern  Italy,  suffered  no  appreciable  war  damage  and  is  being  rehab- 
ilitated as  the  problem  of  obtaining  raw  wool  for  the  industry  is  gradually 
being  solved,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome.  Un- 
favorable factors,  however,  are  scarcity  of  coal,  although  this  will  be 
alleviated  when  shipments  from  South  Africa  arrive,  and  difficulties  en- 
countered in  transporting  the  raw  wool  from  ports  to  manufacturing  centers . 
Demand  for  wool  textiles  is  good  and  labor  is  adequate.    Also  the  industry 
has  been  able  to  dispose  of  stocks  of  cheap  wool  textiles  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  selling  boom  at  declining  prices.     Orders  were  mainly  from  southern 
Italy,  possibly  for  smuggling  to  Greece,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Near  East. 

Distribution  of  foreign  raw  wool  to  the  industry  is  handled  by  the  As- 
sociazione  Laniera  (Wool  Association)  to  which  it  is  turned  over  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Foreign-  Trade .    Stocks  of  wool  arriving  in  Italy  in  late  April 
were  reported  as  moving  very  slowly  to  manufacturing  areas  because  of  dif- 
ficulties connected  with:     (a)  Allocation,   (b)  transportation,  and  (c)  price 
(lack  of  a  price  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government) . 

All  wool  purchased  in  the  United  States  against  the  Italian  Basic  Pro- 
gram was  still  undistributed  at  that  time  as  well  as  the  larger  share  of  the 
wool  purchased  by  the  Italian  Delegation  in  the  United  States.     The  only 
stocks  moving  quickly  were  those  for  the  account  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  were  being  combed  in  Italy  by  Italian  plants,  with  payment  to  be  made 
in  kind.     This  caused  a  bottleneck  at  the  combing  level  of  production  as 
far  as  the  Italian  textile  industry  is  concerned. 

Raw  wool  for  the  Italian  industry  has  been  obtained  in  three  different 

ways: 

(1)  Purchases  in  America  by  an  Italian  official  of  greasy  wool  of  South 
American,  South  African,  and  Australian  origin  on  LAF-/  (to  be  reworked  and 
exported)  basis.     This  lot  consisted  of  fine  combed  wool  of  good  quality,  of 
which  about  3,307,000  pounds  had  arrived  at  mills  by  mid-April. 

(2)  Washed  or  carbonized" apparel  wool  of  medium  to  fine  qualities  50' s  to 
6V s,  originally  bought  for  FEA  account.     In  a  statement  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  this  wool,  Italian  technicians  reported  that  the  lack  of  uniformity, 
had  caused  protests  from  allottees."    They  stated  that  it  appeared  to  have 
been  "pulled  wool"  with  fragments  of  the  skin  included  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  bales  in  many  cases  failed  to  tally  in  quality,  fineness,  and  length 
with  the  description  found  on  the  outside  of  the  bale.    Some  bales  were  re- 
ported as  composed  partly  of  wool  and  partly  of  residue  from  wool  washing 
tanks . 

a/    Under  this  plan  private  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  concluded 
contracts  for  commission  wool  done  by  Italian  mills.     The  commission  is 
paid  "in  kind,"  thus  aiding  Italian  mills  to  start  limited  output  for 
their  own  needs 
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(3)    Approximately  11  million  pounds  purchased  privately  on  a  "LAF"  £/ basis 
from  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.    About  5  million  pounds 
of  this  had  been  delivered  by  mid-April,  of  which  part  was  allocated  to 
combers,  part  was  in  transit  between  Naples  and  the  combing  mills,  and  part 
was  in  warehouses  in  Naples.    The  report  3tated  that  it  was  a  costly  and 
slow  process  to  transport  this  wool  to  northern  Italy  as  it  had  to  be  shipped 
either  by  truck  or  by  means  of  escorted  train  convoys.    A  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  port  of  Genoa  would  be  more  convenient  to  mills,  as  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  raw  wool  consumed  by  Italian  mills  is  manufactured 
in  the  Biella  region  of  northern  Italy. 

Domestic  demand  for  wool  textiles  is  good,  and  exports  believe  that 
Italian  goods  can  be  sold  in  other  markets  without  great  difficulty.  Be- 
fore the  war  cheap  goods  produced  in  Italy  had  competed  favorably  with 
British  manufactures  on  the  British  market  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  largest  single  markets  being  British  India  and  Ceylon. 

It  was  a  sore  point  in  wool  circles  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  the 
war  that  Italian  cloth  of  good  quality  could  be  sold  in  Great  Britain,  after 
payment  of  duty,  for  a  pence  or  so  per  yard  lower  than  British  cloth.  It 
was  understood  that  this  trade  was  subsidized  by  the  Italian  Government 
either  directly  or  indirectly  as  the  cloth  was  of  such  high  standard  that  it 
could  not  have  been  produced  and  marketed  at  the  prices  charged  without 
material  financial  assistance  from  the  Italian  Government. 

In  the  5 -prewar  (193^-1938)  years,  imports  supplied  77  percent  of  the 
apparent  quantity  of  raw  wool,  consumed  in  Italy.    Production  was  relatively 
small,  with  exports  of  raw  wool  practically  negligible..  The  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Italy  were  in  the  form  of  finished  cloth.  .  . 

SMALL  CASHMERE,  CAMEL 
WOOL  STOCKS  IN  TIENTSIN 

Reports  from  Tientsin,  China,  indicate  that  local  stocks  of  camel  hair 
(wool)  and  cashmere  are  rather  small.    Tientsin  is  the  export  center  for  camel's 
hair  and  cashmere  as  well  as  sheep's  wool  from  North  China  and  outlying 
dependencies.    Since  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  export  trade  in  these  two 
commodities  has  not  been  revived  and  no  shipments  to  the  United  States  had 
been  made  up  to  April  30. 

Cashmere  is  said  to  be  obtainable  from  Peiping  and  its  vicinity,  provided 
attractive  prices  can  be  offered.    According  to  the  opinion  of  one  prominent 
prewar  exporter  a  price  of  $1.00  (U.  S.)  per  pound  packed  ready  for  shipment 
would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  out  any  stocks  available  for  export 
whether  in  Tientsin  or  the  adjacent  hinterland. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939,  the  United  States  became  the 
principal  market  for  camel  hair  and  cashmere.    German  export  houses  shipped 
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substantial  quantdjt&esj^ta  /Geyn^anjr , ; . however,  via  the  Trans^-Siberian  -Railway 
until  this  -becaxie'"l"T5^afsi^Iiv"'  '•.Qai'gdes  f  or  'Germany  were  '(ftyerted  to  Dairen 
where  strategic.  mteYialsji-were  assembled' for  shipment  by  ■  blockade  runners, 
but  by  the  end  of?  1 19^-3.  when  the  blockade  had  tightened  this  traffic  became 

unprofitable.  .    :■   ■■;>,  j.,s\Vl 

When  the  Pacific  war  began,-,  the.  Japanese  took  an  . interest  in  acquiring 
supplies,  as  shown  by  the  following. •.estimates  of  Japanese  military  require- 
ments compiled  for  Japanese:.  Military  Headquarters  in  Peiping.     Out  of 
1,021,000  pounds  of  camel  woq!  produced  annually,  791,000  pounds  were  availa- 
ble, with  Japan  taking  practically  the  total  quantity,  or  97  percent.  Pro- 
duction of ' -cashmere-  was  given  as  .1,578  yQOQ  pounds,  with  981,000  pounds 
available  of  which . Japanese ■requirements  represented  99  percent.  Normally 
rthe  major -portion  of  Tientsin's  export 'supply  is  obtained  from  Kansu  and 
Chinghai  via  the  Yellow  River,  and;  the  Peking-Suiyuan  Railway,  with  smaller 
quantities  from  districts  .-in  Inner  Mangolia.    However,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
entered  the  market  from  time  to  time,  disrupting  this  supply  pattern  either 
by  barter  arrangements:  or.  by  direct  purchases  of  camel  wool  in  Manchuria 
since  August  19^5  .  '  There  is.  also .  a  .possibility  that  Kansu  camel  wool  may  be 
used  by.  :the..  Chinese.1' authorities:  of  .that  area  for.  barter  purposes  with  the 
Russians.  ..  :  >.C   ;.<A:>  \V-:     ■;.  :-.'>.;■■  •  ....    -,.    .'  . 

i  :/  •  .  MISCSLIANEOUS 

TRADE  CONTROLS 

'.:     Brazil  and  Belgium  have  signed      trade  agreement  providing  for  exchange 
'of 'vegetable,  animal^  and,  mineral -products  from  Brazil  for  industrial  products 
from  Belgium.     The  agreement; .-stipulates  that:  i there  shall  be  as  liberal  treat- 
ment as  possible  in  the  reciprocal  granting  of  export  and  import  licenses. 

The  Argentine  embargo  on  hide  and  skin  exports  to  the  United  States  has 
been  extended  for  an  indefinite  period  by  an  order  of  June  19  of  the  Argentine 
Export  Import  Agency.  .  ■      .;  .  .. 


